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THE PITH OF IT 


‘TELEPHONE girls have achieved in Boston 

their first effective union organization. A 
dramatic story is told of their spirited group ac- 
tion, threatened strike, and negotiations with the 
company, resulting in the establishment of a joint 
board for the adjustment of grievances and 


working conditions. P. 621. 
A NEW method of utilizing the interstate com- 
merce powers to control child labor and 
other industrial abuses has been proposed by the 
legislative reference bureau of the Progressive 
Party. The principle is that of the Beveridge 
bill of 1907, but a simpler and more effective 
scheme of administration is provided. P. 615. 


B ATTLE lines in New York’s mayoralty cam- 

paign are being drawn. Fusion nominees 
are John Purroy Mitchell for mayor, George 
M’Aneny for president of the Board of Alder- 
men, and District Attorney Charles S. Whitman 
for re-election. Suggestions of social workers 
as to platform and campaign issues have been 
partially followed. P. 615. 


NCLE Sam’s treatment of his 400,000 em- 
ployes, so far as industrial accidents are 
concerned, is not up to the standard which state 
legislatures establish for private employers. 
With 6,000 injuries uncompensated in three 
years, and with many shortcomings in the law 
as it now stands, it is important that the Kern 
bill, prepared by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, be enacted. P. 624. 
px NEW plan is proposed for the industrial 
development of Alaska. In addition to 
government operation of public utilities, it pro- 
vides for a minimum standard of wages and a 


division of profits between operatives and con- 
sumers. P. 620. 


CHICAGO'S ten police women provided for 
by the ordinance passed July 25 have been 
appointed by Mayor Harrison, who consulted the 
Juvenile Protective Association in selecting the 
type of women needed for this important serv- 
ice. The association suggested that one group 
should be on duty from 2 until 10 P. M. when 
many of the amusement parks close, and another 
group from 7 P. M. until 3 A. M. watching 
particularly the cafes and dance halls. 


ROPONENTS of a bill to amend the Sherman 
act by exempting labor unions from its 
provisions cite records to show that this was 
the original intent of Senator Sherman and 
those who voted for the measure in 1890. The 
bill is opposed by the same interests which ob- 
jected to the provision of this year’s sundry civil 
appropriation bill allowing no funds for the 
prosecution of labor unions violating the 
Sherman act. P. 619. 
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Q HIO villages have had another flood scare 
and find it necessary to climb higher up 
the creek banks. P. 618. 


The Third Year of the Cleveland Class for 
Training Nurses for Social Work 
WILL OPEN SEPTEMBER 23 

The nine months course is under direction of the Visit- 


ing Nurse Association, co-operating with the Westen 
Reserve University, the Associated Charities, the Anti- 


ee League, the Babies’ Dispensary and Hos- 
pital. 


LECTURES, FIELD WORK, CLASS AND 
DISCUSSION UNDER EXPERTS. see 


A Limited Number of Scholarships is Available. 
Address: MISS MATILDA L. JOHNSON, 


612 St. Clair Avenue, N. E. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FEDERAL CONTROL OVER 
“ANTI-SOCIAL LABOR” 


A comprehensive and novel plan for federal 
prohibition of child labor is embodied in a bill 
which Congressman Ira C. Copley of Illinois 
has introduced in the House. This measure 
calls for a distinct expansion in theories of fed- 
eral control. A machinery of administration is 
presented which has no duplicate in the federal 
government. If in actual operation it should ful- 
fill the expectations of those who worked out 
the details, a new field of federal legislation 
will be opened up. 

The fundamental principle of the bill is that 
of Senator Beveridge’s proposal of 1907 deny- 
ing the right of interstate transportation to the 
products of child labor, but the methods of en- 
forcing this prohibition are distinctly new. The 
bill is a result of the labors of Congressman 
Copley, with the aid of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the Progressive National Service, to 
fulfill the pledge of the Progressive Party’s na- 
tional platform. Profs. William Draper Lewis 
of Pennsylvania, George W. Kirchway of Col- 
umbia and Walter E. Weyl gave counsel and 
advice in determining the problems presented. 
The responsibility of drafting the measure was 


Fresh Milk 
for the 
Babies 


laid upon Donald R. Richberg, director of the 
Legislative Reference Bureau. ; 

In the bill the labor of children in certain 
industries and under certain conditions is defined 
as “anti-social child labor.” The next section 
defines this phrase as “the employment of a child 
under fourteen years of age in any mill, factory, 
cannery, workshop, manufacturing or mechanical 
establishment, or of a child under sixteen years 
of age in any coal mine, coal breaker, coke oven, 
quarry, or in any establishment where poisonous 
or dangerous acids, gases, or dyes are used, 
manufactured, or packed, or in any establish- 
ment wherein the work done or materials or 
equipment handled are dangerous to the life and 
limb or injurious to the health or morals of such 
a child.” 

The phrase “anti-social child labor” is used 
to give legislative expression to the intent of the 
proposed legislation; the protection of society 
from the stunting of future generations. The 
second section of the bill designates such labor 
as “detrimental to the general welfare and de- 
basing to commerce.” In passing the bill Con- 
gress would thus exercise its power, as recently 
sustained by the Supreme Court, to deny the 
right of interstate commerce to commodities 


iso (Oa Sere 


The Milwaukee 
Associated Chari- 
ties recently sent 
Outta Ss Omsnas 
appeal for ice and 
asked each citizen 
to be a ‘‘Carpath- 
ian’? and come to 

‘to the rescue. 
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so debasing to the community in production and 
trade as to be designated “outlaws of com- 
merce;” 

The limitation of the scope of the measure is 
designed to avoid as far as possible, practical de- 
fects involved in the maintenance of an elabor- 
ate machinery of federal inspection. Mr. Cop- 
ley’s proposal is to establish a minimum stand- 
ard and to insure that it is nationally enforced. 


The administrative provisions are: 


Section 3. The secretary of labor shall make 
a public list of the businesses and industries af- 
fected, together with a list of their products. 


Section 4. Any manufacturer or producer may 
make affidavit that he does not employ the aid 
of anti-social child labor and be authorized by 
the secretary of labor to stamp or label his 
goods as registered under the act. 


Section 5. -No carrier shall transport and no 
manufacturer or jobber shall ship, initially in 
interstate commerce, the products of anti-social 
child labor, provided that if goods so produced 
bear the label of registry all persons except the 
manufacturer are presumed to be ignorant of 
the use of child labor in their production. 


Section 6. The secretary of labor, after ex- 
amination of the laws, shall certify what states 
have laws which “substantially prohibit and 
effectively prevent” anti-social child labor as 
defined—whereupon the provisions of the act 
shall.not apply to such states. 


Section 7. Unlawful shipment or transpor- 
tation or a false affidavit is punishable by fine 
of from $100 to $5,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than one year. . 


Section 8. A false statement to a common 
carrier concerning the fact of employment of 
child labor or whether the shipment is an initial 
shipment is made punishable by fine. A car- 
rier is permitted to refuse to accept shipments 
where the shipper refuses to make such a writ- 
ten statement on demand. 


Through these provisions, the drafters of the 
bill aim to designate clearly by administrative 
definition the businesses and products involved; 
to avoid unnecessarily elaborate administration 
and needless restrictions of commerce, by ex- 
empting states having satisfactory standards 
and manufacturers who conform to the federal 
standards;| to prevent vexatious interference 
with interstate transportation business by re- 
lieving carriers of responsibility when they take 
easy steps to protect themselves. 

It is the hope of the proponents of this meas- 
ure that interstate traffic in the products of 
child labor can be effectively prevented without 
placing any risks or annoyances upon innocent 
persons or without proposing heavy obligations 
upon government prosecutors. A notice of vio- 
lation of the law from the secretary of labor 
to a manufacturer or dealer should promptly 
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terminate the traffic or leave little ground for 
defense in case of disobedience. 

While the primary intent of this bill is to 
prevent in large measure the successful ex- 
ploitation of child labor, its provisions if sus- 
tained by the courts and successful in adminis- 
tration are put forward as possible of wide ap- 
plication. Many evils persist through the im- 
possibility of obtaining simultaneous state ac- 
tion against them and the supposed limitations 
upon the federal power. The advocates of the 
measure contend that this is a vicious perversion 
of the doctrine of states’ rights. To do away 
with unfair competition of convict labor and 
many other industrial abuses, they urge that 
effective means of federal control must be found 
and that the Copley bill points the way. 


NEW YORK’S MAYORALTY 
CAMPAIGN AND ISSUES 


The New York municipal campaign will reach 
its climax at the November election. But the 
political pot, particularly so far as the fusion 
efforts against Tammany are concerned, has 
been boiling many weeks at a lively rate. In- 
terest centered in the choice which the 
citizens’ committee of 107, under the chairman- 
ship of Norman Hapgood, representing Repub- 
licans, Progressives and Independent Democrats, 
would make for a mayoralty nominee. 


Three names had been prominent—George M’- 
Aneny, borough president of Manhattan, whose 
constructive civic policies and achievements were 
universally recognized; Charles S. Whitman, 
who, as district attorney, gained just popularity 
through his fearless and successful prosecution 
of the corruptionists in the police department; 


and John Purroy Mitchell, collector of the port: 


of New York, whose efforts in behalf of efficient 
municipal administration characterized his serv- 
ice aS commissioner of accounts, president of the 
Board of Aldermen, and acting mayor following 
the attempted assassination of Mayor Gaynor. 
His charges of incompetency against some of the 
borough presidents resulted in their removal 
from office. 


Some twenty prominent social workers, among 
them Homer Folks, Lilian D. Wald, John Col- 
lier, Benjamin C. Marsh, John P. Peters, Owen 
R. Lovejoy, and James P. Warbasse, addressed 
to the Citizens’ Committee a memorandum of 
recommendations for the fusion platform and 
campaign issues. While they did not designate 
their preference by name to be Mr. M’Aneny, 
it is well known that they earnestly hoped he 
would be the choice of the Citizen’s Committee. 

The vote of the committee for candidates 
turned out unexpectedly. Mitchell heads the 
ticket, while M’Aneny has accepted nomination 
for the less impressive but scarcely less difficult 
office of president of the Board of Aldermen. 
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MEDIATION 


FEDERAL 
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WILLIAM LEA CHAMBERS 
Commissioner of Mediation 


Photo by Harris and Hwing, Washington, D. OC. 
G. W. W. HANGER MARTIN A, KNAPP 


The federal railway mediation board, recently appointed by President Wilson, was brought into 
being through the amendment to the Erdman act, quickly enacted by Congress to avert the 
threatened strike of conductors and trainmen on the eastern railroads. The commissioner of the 
board is William Lea Chambers, who was chairman of the arbitration board in the late controversy 
between the railroads and the firemen. He is a native of Georgia. From 1897 to 1901 he was 
chief justice of the international court, Samoa, and from 1901 to 1910 a member of the Spanish 
Treaty Claims Commission. 

Mr. Hanger, the assistant commissioner, has been for a number of years chief statistician 
of the Bureau of Labor, and during the last three or four years, when Commissioner Charles P. Neill 
has been so frequently absent from the bureau in pursuit of his duties as mediator under the old 
Erdman act, Mr. Hanger has served as acting commissioner of labor. 

The new act povides that two other government officers shall sit with the commissioner and 
assistant commissioner of mediation. One of these is Judge Martin A. Knapp, chief justice of 
the Commerce Court, who was for years chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under 
the old Erdman act he served with Commissioner Neill as a mediator. The other is Royal Meeker, 
who, after serving as assistant professor of political economy at Princeton University, was ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to succeed Charles P. Neill as commissioner of labor statistics. 
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The fusion platform, drawn up by a committee, 
which includes in its membership Mr. Hapgood 
and Dr. Henry Moskowitz, follows in some re- 
spects the recommendations of the social work- 
ers. This platform was a protest against too 
exclusive emphasis by the fusion forces on the 
“minor or negative police issue,’ supplemented 
by suggestions of important lines of major or 
constructive work. 


The failure of the Whitman supporters to 
force his nomination lessens the danger of too 
exclusive attention to the police situation, though 
the fusion platform as adopted gives consider- 
able prominence to this issue. Equal prominence 
is given, however, to measures which, in keeping 
with policies already inaugurated by the Board 
of Estimate, should increase efficiency, lessen 
waste, enlarge the sources of revenue, and give 
the administration a sound budgetary control of 
expenditures. This is in line with the recom- 
mendations of the social workers, as are the sec- 
tions providing for the control of public utilities 
and other activities by the Board of Estimate. 
The fusion platform is in this and some other 
respects more specific than the general sugges- 
tions of the social workers’ memorandum. It 
goes further also in recommending municipal 
ownership wherever it is evidently in the inter- 
ests of the community, and it would increase the 
power of the financial side of the administration 
by abolishing the Board of Aldermen, and thus 
making the Board of Estimate the responsible 
governing body of the city. 

The chief emphasis throughout the platform 
of the social workers is laid, not on the above 
administrative details, but on the expansion and 
adaption of public agencies to meet adequately 
the needs of 5,000,000 people. This includes the 
reconstruction of the educational system, special 
attention to housing and city planning, the 
modernization of the correctional system, and 
the formulation of a broad plan of public recrea- 
tion, through the wider use of public properties. 


In the fusion platform, owing to practical 
administrative exigencies, these details of a 
social program occupy a place subordinate to 
details of administrative reform. The need of 
a city plan in connection with the development 
of rapid transit is, however, well recognized; so, 
too, is the need of improved housing and health 
regulation for the relief of congestion. The 
establishment of a department of recreation, and 
the use of public properties for this purpose is 
urged, as well as the modernization of the cor- 
rectional system. Expansion of the public school 
system along the lines of school feeding and 
vocational training is recommended. The item 
that occupies the greatest space in the fusion 
social program is, however, the establishment of 
a department of markets to the end of stand- 
ardizing foods and lowering the cost of living. 
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OHIO SUFFERS 
MORE FLOODS 


An unprecedented rise of water which over- 
took the creeks of southeastern Ohio the middle 
of July threatened to undo the work of recon- 
struction after the spring disasters which was 
going on in the Muskingum valley. A “cloud 
burst,” in the language of the region, was re- 
sponsible for the flood, and the newspapers 
have already told how a Pennsylvania train be- 
came flood-bound, so that the passengers had 
to chop their way out through the roof of a 
car, afterward being taken off in boats. The 
Muskingum itself climbed almost to the danger 
point, a rise of twenty-one feet in seven hours 
being reported at Zanesville. It was primarily 
a flood of the creeks, however, many of which 
had never reached such high water before, and 
the most spectacular feature was the tide-like 
swiftness with which the waters rose. 


The creek banks are dotted with tiny villages 
and stray houses, so that relief became neces- 
sary. Duck Creek, flowing into the Ohio a few 
miles northeast of Marietta, presents a typical 
illustration of how local relief committees have 
learned to utilize promptly Red Cross emer- 
gency measures. The Marietta relief committee, 
formed after the March flood, was just tieing 
together the last threads of its work. Five days 
after the rise, when the roads had become pass- 
able again, E. C. Krecker, of the faculty of 
Marietta College, was despatched by this com- 
mittee up Duck Creek valley, traveling in a 
buggy. His only outfit was a batch of Red 
Cross registration cards, on which could be en- 
tered each family’s loss, debts, assets, and such 
other conditions of life as might affect its ability 
to recover. 

At Harrietsville Mr. Krecker found that no 
village was left. The inhabitants had held a 
mass meeting just before he arrived, and in- 
stead of lying down in self-pity had agreed, with 
all the ceremony of debate and resolution, that 
Harrietsville should not be lost to the world, 
but that the entire community would climb 
higher up the bank and build a new Harriets- 
ville in what had been the back-yard of the old 
one. The loss here was wholly due to the al- 
most incredible swiftness with which the waters 
rose. Between one and two o’clock on the morn- _ 
ing of the flood, Tailor Lovett had gone down 
to take a look at the creek. It was just topping 
the bank. He started to run the hundred yards 
back to his store. Flashes of lightning helped 
him to cover the ground as he had never covered 
it before. But the water won the race and when 
he reached the store, it was already around his 
shoe tops. Calling to one of his boys he started 
to move such of the contents as the two could 
manage alone. But when one trip to safety 
had been made Lovett was working up to his 
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arm pits and the task had to be given up. Both 
started for high ground but before it was reach- 
ed the man had to swim back and rescue the lad 
from the waters which had risen above his head. 

While Mr. Krecker was approaching Macks- 
burg vivid stories of the great loss suffered there 
reached him. When he arrived he discovered 
that the accounts had been colored by the inex- 
perience of those who started them. This was 
Macksburg’s first flood and like a young foot- 
ball player who receives his first bruise, the vil- 
lage thought it came out of the scrimmage with 
unprecedented suffering. Careful study showed 
that the losses were not as heavy as those of 
Harrietsville, which had met its fate so pluckily. 

Mr. Krecker. returned to Marietta with 115 
families registered as flood losers. 
mittee immediately sifted out 66 who could not 
recover without assistance from the outside. 
These are being helped by the Red Cross. For 
some a new supply of furniture will be bought, 
for some houses will be repaired, for others new 
houses built. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE 
FORMED IN MASSACHUSETTS 


State-wide co-operation in child welfare work 
in Massachusetts has grown out of occasional 
meetings of a small group of representatives of 
private child-helping societies for the purpose of 
considering administrative questions. They 
sought primarily the geographical distribution of 
the work of the societies and their co-ordination, 
with the hope that at least some one agency could 
be depended upon to assume responsibility for 
any case that needed to be looked into. 

When the question of organization of the 
state for the purposes of child welfare exhibi- 
tions came to the front, this conference was 
naturally a nucleus for a larger grouping, of 
interests. Out of this beginning there has now 
been organized a Massachusetts Child Welfare 
Committee which at present consists of twenty- 
five executives of various agencies affecting the 
life and welfare of children. 

While not a committee of delegates, the mem- 
bers through their official relation represent the 
following activities: children’s aid societies, 
children’s protective agencies, the child labor 
committee, boys’ clubs, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, dispensary and hospital facilities 
and probation work. One of the interests of 
this committee is to encourage child welfare ex- 
hibits in such communities as seem ready for 
them and to assist communities in getting the 
largest benefit out of such exhibits. 


The committee at its first meeting in Wor- 
cester considered the pending social legislation 
in Massachusetts and planned how to help in 
getting certain measures passed. A report of the 
number of placed-out children in various towns 
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and cities under the auspices of the various child- 
helping agencies was presented and discussed. 
The advisability of having a state curfew law for 
all children under fourteen was considered. 


C.-C. Carstens of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was 
chosen chairman for the first year, David W. 
Armstrong of the Worcester Boys’ Club, vice- 
chairman, and Mabelle B. Blake of the Boston 
Society for the Care of Girls, secretary and 
treasurer. 


LABOR UNION EXEMPTION 
FROM THE SHERMAN ACT 


Directly after the passage of the sundry 
civil appropriation bill containing the clause 
exempting labor unions and farmers’ organ- 
izations from prosecution under the Sherman 
anti-trust law, came the announcement that 
Senator Bacon of Georgia and Representative 
Bartlett of the same state will have the backing 
of the American Federation of Labor in an at- 


tempt to make this exemption permanent by leg- 


islation directly amending the Sherman act. In 
so far as this will furnish a direct test as to whe- 
ther there is a preponderant desire to exempt cer- 
tain classes of business and industry from the 
Sherman law the attempt is believed to be in 
accord with President Wilson’s views. It is ex- 
pected that he will accompany his signature of 
the sundry civil bill with a memorandum de- 
nouncing the effort to affect the validiting of 
other statutes through an appropriation act. 

It is the argument of those trying to secure 
this legislation that they are merely seeking to 
restore the original intent of the act, which, they 
claim, has been misconstrued by “judicial inter- 
pretation.” They cite the fact that when the 
Sherman bill was presented to the Senate on 
February 28, 1890, Senator Sherman rose in his 
seat and offered an amendment. In offering it 
he said: 


“T take this provision from the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi, Mr. 
George. I do not think it necessary, but, at the 
same time, to avoid any confusion, I submit it to 
come at the end of the first section.” 


This amendment was as follows: 


“Provided that this act shall not be construed 
to apply to any arrangements, agreements, or 
combinations between the laborers made with a 
view of lessening the number of hours of labor 
or the increasing of their wages; nor to any ar- 
rangements, agreements, or combinations among 
persons engaged in horticulture or agriculture, 
made with a view of enhancing the price of ag- 
ricultural or horticultural products.” 


The bill, including this amendment soon after- 
ward came to a vote. The yeas were thirty-one, 
and the nays twenty-eight. The measure with 
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this specific exemption of labor unions and 
farmers’ organizations, went to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. On April 2, the bill was re- 
ported out of the committee without the amend- 
ment, and in the unamended form it was passed. 
Of this action President Samuel Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor says: 


“Though at the time we doubted the wisdom 
of that amendment being omitted, we were as- 
sured by several that under the reconstructed 
bill, labor and agricultural organizations were 
not included.” 


In the debate on the bill, Senator Hoar of 


Massachusetts, said: 


“It seems to me that there is a very broad dis- 
tinction which, if borne in mind, will warrant 
not only this exception to the provisions of the 
bill, but a great deal of other legislation which 
we enact or attempt to enact relating to the mat- 
ter of labor. When you are providing to regu- 
late the transactions of men who are making 
corners in wheat, iron, and other products, spec- 
ulating, or when they are lawfully dealing with 
them without speculation, you are aiming at a 
mere commercial transaction, the beginning of 
the end of which is the making of money for the 
parties and nothing else. That is the only rela- 
tion that transaction has to the state, that is, the 
creation or division of much of the ownership 
of the wealth of the community. 


“But when the laborer is trying to raise his 
wages, or in endeavoring to shorten the hours 
of his labor, he is dealing with something that 
touches closely, more closely than anything else, 
the government and the character of the state 
itself. The laborer who is engaged lawfully and 
usefully and accomplishes his purpose in whole 
or in part, endeavoring to raise the standard of 
wages, is engaged in an occupation the success 
of which makes republican government itself 
possible, and without which the republic can not, 
in substance, continue to exist.” 


The proposed amendment to the Sherman act 
is meeting with vigorous opposition, particularly 
from representatives of some of the manu- 
facturers’ bodies which are hostile to labor 
unions. They protest against legalizing the ex- 
emption of labor organizations with all the 
vehemence they displayed when urging President 
Wilson to veto the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. President Kirby of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, then contended that 


“During recent years we have witnessed the 
prosecution and conviction of many business men, 
under the Sherman anti-trust law for seeking in 
some way to protect their business against ruth- 
less competition and dominant methods of the 
labor trust. If they have violated the law, we 
have no complaint to offer for the penalties which 
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they may be called upon to pay, but we do pro- 
test against the free and unmolested manner in 
which the labor trust defiantly continues to vio- 
late the same law.” 


A NEW PLAN 
FOR ALASKA 


Senator Poindexter of Washington has intro- 
duced into the Senate, and Representative Bryan 
of the same state has introduced into the House, 
a remarkable bill, based on a scheme proposed 
by James MacKaye of Cambridge, Mass., pro- 
viding for the industrial development of Alaska 
along novel lines. After providing that the gov- 
ernment shall own and operate the public utilities 
of that territory, including the telephone and tele- 
graph systems, the measure sets forth a “con- 
ditional compensation” plan whereby the inter- 
ests of the producer and consumer are made 
identical, and a strong incentive is given to the 
workers to be efficient. 


The bill orders that a minimum hourly wage 
shall be paid to labor at a rate not less than 
the average wage paid to the same class of la- 
bor by other employers under equivalent con- 
ditions. In case the total credit account of any 
year shall exceed the total debit account, the 
difference is to be charged to what is called a 
“dividend fund” which is to be divided between 
the operatives on the one hand and the pur- 
chasers of coal, transportation service, or what- 
ever it may be on the other. The share assigned 
to the operatives—and at this point the bill dif- 
fers radically from many profit-sharing schemes 
—is to be not less than one-half the dividend 
fund. This share is to be distributed in such a 
manner that each operative shall receive an 
amount proportional to the wages or salary re- 
ceived by him during the previous year. The 
rest of the dividend fund is to be assigned to 
the purchasers in proportion to the sums paid 
by them for service or products, preference being 
given in the sale of coal, etc., to, first, the gov- 
ernment, and then to schools and municipalities, 
to domestic users of coal or ultimate consumers, 
then to commercial retailers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers, in the order named. 


The bill gives to the President power to make 
necessary rules and regulations to insure the 
safety of passengers on government railroads, to 
provide for detailed reports on all accidents or 
occupational diseases occurring in any enter- 
prise; to provide for compensation to workers 
who may be killed or injured or who may con- 
tract any occupational disease in the course of 
their work; to provide a system of insurance of 
operatives against sickness, injury or death; and 
to provide, furthermore, for an adequate system 
of sanitation, housing and general living condi- 
tions for operatives in government service. 
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WHEN THE TELEPHONE GIRLS ORGANIZED 


ANNE WITHINGTON \ 
WOMAN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE, BOSTON 


OUNG’S HOTEL, in Boston, has often 
been the scene of important political meet- 
ings. As the particular stamping ground 
of Thomas W. Lawson, it has frequently been the 
center of spectacular events in the business 
world. But never has it held such a company 
as sat down to dinner there one evening last 
spring. Six men of middle age, all well-known 
figures in commercial life, were there, and nine 
young girls with but one brief year’s experience 
of co-operative effort of any kind. Conversation 
was friendly, even jolly, but every one sat alert, 
waiting for the moment when the object of the 
dinner should be mentioned. 

Of the men, one was president of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
one was a vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, on from New 
York to bring the resources of the big organiza- 
tion to its subsidiary, and one was James J. 
Storrow, president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the great banking 
house of Lee, Higginson & Company. The girls 
were the arbitration board of the Boston Tele- 
phone Operators’ Union. 

The hotel corridors were filled with news- 
paper men intent on the struggle between the 
girls and the company. 

The telephone is less than forty years old, but 
so rapidly and completely does society recon- 
struct itself with respect to new discoveries that 
the thought of Boston, bereft of its telephone 
arteries, inspired nothing less than terror in the 
minds of bankers, brokers, newspaper men, de- 
partment store men, business men in all lines to 
say nothing of the private individuals who have 
come to rely upon the telephone as an essential 
of daily life. “Avert a strike,’ every one cried, 
and the Boston Chamber of Commerce appointed 
a conciliation committee with Mr. Storrow at 
its head. 

All night the struggle went on, hour 
after hour, fifteen hours on a stretch. Finally, 
at five o’clock in the morning, limp and exhaust- 
ed, all went home in taxis for which the company 
paid. For the girls had won—won a fight for 
better wages, better hours of labor and best of 
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all for a permanent tribunal for adjusting griev- 
ances. 

How did it come about? Here was a new 
union of young girls pitted against one of the 
most powerful corporations in the world. So 
far as any official utterance of the company is 
concerned, no union exists today and no pro- 
posals have been submitted by the union. The 
company maintains the attitude of voluntarily 
conferring upon its employes better wages, bet- 
ter hours, the establishment of the adjustment 
board, but the public to which the girls appealed 
for support pins its faith in future peace to 
the fact that those who are to profit by these 
new rules and new schedules helped to shape 
them. 

It was in March, 1912, that a group of toll 
operators apppealed to the Boston Woman’s 
Trade Union League for help in organizing 
with a view to abolishing certain hardships, 
among them the “split trick.” The “split trick” 
is the dividing of the working day so that hours 
of labor are not consecutive. Telephone traffic 
has “peak loads” in the morning and afternoon, 
and the number of calls in the evening is much 
smaller. But the whole stretch is sixteen hours 
and the method employed by the company to 
cover both “peak loads” and the slacker work 
of the evening was through the service of some 
operators for morning and evening or afternoon 
and evening “tricks.” The “split trick” has been 
a source of constant irritation. Appeal to the 
final authority, the president of the company, to 
remedy this or any other grievance had to be 
made, from operator to president, through seven 
different officials involving delays discouraging 
to any but the most persistent. 

The league set to work promptly, the union 
affliated with the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers as Sublocal No. 1, and its membership 
grew by leaps and bounds. Today there are 
2,200 girls on its rolls, a large proportion of the 
company’s entire force of operators. In April, 
1912, the newly formed union submitted substan- 
tially the demands which were later won. An 
organizer from the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers gave counsel, and headquarters were 
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established in the Women’s Trade Union League 
rooms. One delay followed another in securing 
a response from the company. In June, 1912, the 
girls asked for a definite and immediate reply. 
The warm weather was approaching and they 
were determined not to struggle through another 
summer without the relief of an eight-hour day 
and a full-fifteen-minute period of rest on com- 
pany’s time, in every four hours of work. 

We know comparatively little of the effect on 
health of work as a telephone operator. But it 
was discussed in the Canadian Royal Commis- 
sion’s report on the Toronto strike. The physi- 
cians who testified before that commission em- 
- phasized the need of data on the subject. “In 
no other calling,” the commission says, “than 
that of telephone operating are the senses of 
hearing, speech and sight called to be so con- 
stantly on the alert.” Toronto physicians stated 
that five hours a day divided into two equal 
periods were as much as telephone operators 
should work, so nerve racking is the occupation 
and so menacing is it to the well-being of the 
children of these potential mothers. 

It has been said that Toronto conditions were 
exceptional, that when the Toronto exchanges 
were on a five-hour schedule for operators’ work, 
the number of calls per hour which each opera- 
tor had to handle was exactly twice the number 
per hour handled by a Boston operator. Toronto 
is reported to have gone back to an eight-hour 
schedule. Consequently some contend that the 
Canadian Royal Commission’s report is not of 
much significance for present conditions in the 
industry. 

ine New England company takes pride in its 
equipment for caring for the comfort of its 
operators. It employs a woman physician for 
them and the rest rooms in some of the ex- 
changes are models. But like many other bene- 
ficiaries of “welfare work,” the girls tell you 
that they prefer less welfare and more wages 
and more chance for the normal recuperation of 
youth. 

When there seemed to be a possibility of a 
strike, the company agreed to put the eight- 
hour day into effect on July 15, 1912; operators 
in the employ of the company eighteen months 
or longer were to be exempt from “split hours” 
and certain minor concessions were made. 

President Keller, who made this agreement, 
retired from office later in the year and he was 
succeeded by President Spaulding. To their dis- 
may the girls found that the new regulations 
were not being enforced. Late in the winter 
they again drew up their grievances, this time 
with the greatest care. They submitted them to 
eminent counsel before they were sent to the 
new president. They asked for a reply on or 
before March 31, 1913. In response, notices 
were posted in the exchanges that any employe 
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wishing to submit a grievance must use the regu- 
lar channels. The girls felt that not only was 
there no prospect of further gains, but what had 
been won was in danger of being lost. 

On March 31, with most of its memberships 
on record, the union voted 100 to 1 to author- 
ize a strike if negotiations with the company 
failed. All day long girls flocked to the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League from outlying ex- 
changes to vote. There had been one interview 
with President Spaulding, unsatisfactory the 
girls felt, because little attention seemed to have 
been given to the formal statement of grievances, 
and no promise was given as to when an answer 
would be forthcoming. The girls’ representa- 
tives came away from it convinced that there 
would be no yielding to their demands without 
a demonstration of their strength. They appeal- 
ed to the labor unions, to the league, to the 
Chamber of Commerce, to the mayor. He in 
turn appealed to the State Board of Arbitration 
to take a hand in averting a strike. Pressure 
was brought to bear upon the company from 
one quarter and another of the anxious business 
world to the end that on April 1 (Tuesday) the 
attorney for the company appeared before the 
State Board of Arbitration and with the repre- 
sentative of the union agreed to a truce until 
three o’clock of the next day (Wednesday) 
when a reply to the demands was promised. 

At this point arose a controversy which is still 
unsettled. By the truce the girls thought that 
they had agreed to stay at work and that on its 
side the company had agreed not to bring in 


. strike breakers. But the company began at once 


to bring girls from all over the country to take 
the places of the Boston operators. Former em- 
ployes had been canvassed and a few recruits 
were secured. But by Wednesday 1,200 girls 
were on hand from points as distant as Chicago 
and other middle-western cities, from Maine, 
and from country districts. Doubtless to most 
of them their coming seemed a junket for which 
the company paid. Some of them probably ac- 
cepted the interpretation which the writer heard - 
given in the exchange of a small Massachusetts 
city where the chief operator informed the girls 
under her charge that they would not be strike 
breakers merely by going into Boston, since they 
were already on the company’s pay rolls. 

Three hundred and eighteen girls came in at 
the Back Bay Station on a special train from 
New York and Philadelphia. Guarded by de- 
tectives and company men, they were marched 
two by two to the Copley Plaza, the most ex- 
pensive of Boston hotels. A little line of union 
pickets met them and a noticeable chill fell on 
the gaily marching crowd as they were forced 
to contemplate the splendor of their quarters and 
the tense faces of the union girls. 

The union’s officers, fearful lest the girls in 
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the exchanges on hearing of the arrival of this 
army and believing it to be in violation of the 
truce agreement would leave their desks, passed 
the word to stick no matter what happened— 
to keep their promise at all cost. And they stuck. 
A curious situation presented itself. Two thou- 
sand, two hundred girls at work and 1,200 Kept 
in hotels waiting for them to stop work. The 
feeling among the leaders was that the company 
at this time wished to provoke a strike. If this 
was So, it failed. 

Taxicabs by the hundreds were engaged to 
transport the imported operators in case of a 
strike, vaudeville entertainments were provided 
for them, they were given the best of living. But 
their reception by the working people they came 
in contact with was not so happy. The waiters 
were ready to refuse to serve their meals, taxi- 
cab drivers offered to refuse to transport them, 
engineers and firemen offered to help in ostra- 
cizing them. 

The girls’ union, through the district council 
of Electrical Workers of which they are mem- 
bers, asked for a legislative investigation and 
the machinery for it was set in motion. The 
general public did not take kindly to the picture 
of a great corporation declaring it could not af- 
ford to raise the wages of girl employes earning 
from $6 to $12 a week and yet pouring out the 
stockholders’ money on the most luxurious hotels. 
Six thousand dollars was paid out for the New 
York and Philadelphia girls alone. It is said 
that bellboys in one hotel received $400 in tips. 
What it cost to bring 1,200 girls from points as 
distant as Chicago, keep them in expensive 
quarters, employ taxicabs for days for them, pay 
them gratuities for doing nothing (the Boston 
operatives were earning their wages as usual), 
to say nothing of such incidentals as sight-seeing 
autos, vaudeville entertainments, etc., must be a 
matter of interest to stockholders. 

As the time approached when the company’s 
reply to the girls’ demands was due, public inter- 
est grew keen. Legislators promised their 
efforts to assure a legislative investigation, and 
steps were also being taken to secure one by the 
Department of Labor at Washington. The 
unions feel, and it was also asserted repeatedly 
in the newspapers, that the possibility of public 
intervention and investigation through the pub- 
lic’s own machinery, was a big factor in bring- 
ing the company to terms. 

The committee appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce to help in settling the controversy in- 
vited company men and union girls to dine with 
its members to discuss terms of settlement. As 
time passed the representatives of the company 
were brought to agree to the abolition of the 
compulsory “split trick” and the establishment 
of an adjustment board and they proposed a 
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scheme whereby a bonus of $25 was to be paid 
each operator at the end of her third year of 
service, the amount to be increased for each ad- 
ditional year of service until it reached $100 in 
the tenth year. The girls objected to this, They 
asked for increased pay in their weekly envel- 
opes; that the maximum for an operator be in- 
creased from $10 to $12, but they agreed to refer 
this with the other terms to the union. When 
the union met it promptly rejected the bonus 
scheme and referred the question of wage to 
the newly established adjustment board. 

There was consternation among the peace- 
makers when it was found that the union had 
rejected part of the proposed settlement, but the 
union is a democratic body and holds that those 
who are to abide by an agreement must ratify it. 

However, the company rose to the occasion. 
It had protested that the girls’ demands were 
preposterous and that it could not afford to in- 
crease their wages, but one morning there was 
posted in the exchanges the following notice: 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
SCHEDULE OF WEEKLY WAGES AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
EFFECTIVE JUNE 1, 1913 


Operators will be paid weekly wages as follows: 
During sche training period. -.asuwere te emeisicrmentelarrers $5.00 


OnPassignment aswoperatoreces.s ccs eceiesleemites 6.00 
At the end of 3 months from date of entering school 6.50 
4c “ “cc “c 6 6“ “6 “6 “ec “cc “a 7.00 
se “ce “ec “ 9 “cc “ee “ce “ce “e “e 7.50 
4é “e “ec “é 1 year oc “e “ a3 sé 8.00 
46 “ce “cc ‘ 1% “6 “cr “ 4 66 “6 9.00 
4 é “ce “cc 2% ee ae oe “ce “cc a 10. 00 
46 “oe oe “ce 4 “ “ce “oe se “oe “ 11.00 
4eé “ “ce 6c 6 a “ce é “ce “é “ee 12.00 


These rates of pay apply to operators on day posi- 
ons, 


Operators on afternoon-evening work, and on “divided 
hour’? work will work one hour per day less, and re- 
ceive one dollar per week more than day operators of 
corresponding rank. 


Operators on night work will receive $2.00 per week 
more than day operators of corresponding rank. 


A year ago the group of unorganized girls 
who appealed to the Woman’s Trade Union 
League were with difficulty prevented from start- 
ing a strike without notice and without an at- 
tempt at settlement. This year 2,200 girls 
through their union have considered and sub- 
mitted demands to the telephone company for 
its consideration, have upheld these demands in 
conference with the most skilful opponents, have 
learned how to win public support and have 
materially improved their own conditions. The 
resourcefulness, as well as the character, they 
have displayed can but be reassuring to those 
who anxiously contemplate the spectacle of the 
ever-increasing army of young girls entering 
industrial life, 


ACCIDENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYES 
I. M. RUBINOW 


THERE is a widespread belief, which has a 

tenacious hold on the American mind, that 
the large army of workers in the employ of the 
United States government is in a privileged eco- 
nomic condition. This myth, like most other 
myths, is based upon some facts of dark an- 
tiquity. A study ot actual present-day conditions 
will convince any unprejudiced observer that in 
many respects the federal employe is at a great 
disadvantage as compared with the employes of 
many large corporations. Federal salaries have 
not been radically revised for over fifty years, 
and as a rule are lower and the chances for ad- 
vancement from the ranks much more limited 
than in other fields. While many large corpora- 
tions have established comprehensive pension 
and insurance funds, no provision for the super- 
annuation of its employes has as yet been made 
by the national government. 

The economic and social value of the welfare 
work of large corporations need not be exagger- 
ated, but it is a sad fact that the federal govern- 
ment has done less of it (outside the Isthmian 
Canal) than many of the soulless corporations. 
And—lest we forget it—the right to strike is 
practically denied. 

Now this is not at all a brief for the soulless 
corporations. But it is intended to destroy the 
complacent boast that “Uncle Sam is a good em- 
ployer.” It is time for the American people to 
recognize that it is their duty to treat their 
employes at least as well as private employers 
are forced to treat theirs, a thing contrary to 
their present custom. : 

This is undoubtedly a serious charge. But the 
official report before me’ contains voluminous 
evidence to support it. It deals with one specific 
problem—that of compensation for industrial ac- 
cidents, but it is a problem to which a good deal 
of public attention is given at present, and this 
makes the material doubly interesting and con- 
vincing. 

The Act of 1908 


Until about five years ago, when the act of 
May 30, 1908, the first American compensation 
act, was passed, the government employe had 
absolutely no redress in case of injury, no mat- 
ter how serious. The movement of two decades 
for more stringent employers’ liability laws had 
brought him no relief, for he could not sue his 
employer. With the passage of the act of 1908, 
however, the federal employe was made the first 
beneficiary of the compensation movement. 

In the five years which followed, a tremendous 
change took place throughout the country. Some 
twenty-five states have already adopted either 
accident compensation or insurance laws of vari- 
ous types, and in the other half of the country 
similar legislation is a matter of the near future. 

1Compensation for injuries to employes of the United 
States arising out of accidents occurring between August 
1, 1908, and January 30, 1911. Report of operations 


under the act of May 30, 1908. Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washington, D. C., 1913, 
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One does not need to grow too enthusiastic about 
the acts already passed. Through its Social In- 
surance Committee the American Association for 
Labor Legislation has already characterized 
most of them as “utterly inadequate.” Not a 
single one comes anywhere near being a “model” 
act, or doing full justice to the victim of in- 
dustrial accidents, or even approaches the more 
thorougn European acts of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, France, or even Russia. 

The significant fact is this: The treatment ac- 
corded by the people of the United States to its 
400,000 employes in case of industrial injury is 
much worse than the standard which the same 
people, through its state legislatures, has estab- 
lished for private employers in relation to their 
employes. 

Having made this charge, let us proceed to 
prove it by means of official figures. 


Accidents among Government Employes 


One is inclined to think of the government 
employe primarily as a man driving a fountain 
pen, or a woman punching a typewriter. As a 
matter of fact, within less than three years’ 
21,033 industrial accidents were reported in the 
government service. Nor are the reports at all 
complete. For the first eleven months the num- 
ber reported was 4,887, during the third year, 
9,159; and the reporting system is still admittedly 
imperfect. An estimate of 10,000 accidents per 
annum is therefore rather conservative. Six 
hundred and seventy accidents resulted fatally in 
three years. Many must have led to serious 
permanent disability. What did the people of 
the United States do for these 20,000 persons 
killed or impaired in the performance of their 
duty ? 

Six Thousand Accidents Uncompensated 

To begin with, it left over 6,000 cases alto- 
gether uncompensated. The federal compensa- 
tion law is hedged in with so many limitations 
that, according to the estimate of the official re- 
port, less than 85,000 employes were covered by 
its provisions. To these must be added some 
15,000 persons in the railway mail service and 
life-saving service, for which separate provision 
has existed for many years, thus giving a total 
of some 100,000. Recent extensions of the act, 
made subsequent to the period covered in the 
report, may have added some 20,000, but with 
all that, only 30% of the government employes 
are within the law. 

It is true that most of the hazardous employ- 
ments—the construction of the Panama Canal, 
the navy yards, arsenals, constructive and re- 
clamation work—are protected. But, to mention 
only one important exception, there is the mail 
delivery, both rural and city. Within three years 
17 fatalities and 124 injuries have occurred in 
the rural mail delivery; 8 fatalities and 445 in- 


1The report covers a period of thirty-five months, 
August 1, 1908-June 30, 1911, 
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juries in the city delivery service, a total of 25 
fatal and 569 non-fatal accidents, not one of 
which received a cent cf compensation, and this 
in the face of a triumphant national compensa- 
tion movement. 


A curious fact is brought out by the statistical 


report which the future student of American 


“social history” will have some difficulty in ex- 
plaining. On the Isthmian Canal work, 10,716 
accidents occurred during the period reported. 


Of these 9,696, or 90 per cent were compensated. 


Among the regular employes of the national 
government; there were 9,317 accidents; of these 
4,147, or less than 45% received compensation. 
The temporary employes of the canal are thus 


treated with a great deal more justice. A special 


amendment has authorized compensation for 
minor accidents, causing disability of less than 


fifteen days, in case of the Isthmian employes. 


But the 6,000 and odd injuries remaining not 
compensated are not all such minor injuries ex- 
cluded under this rule. Among these uncompen- 
sated injuries there were: 


LTESUG TEU GREE © 9 creas Cacidic RRCKCEC KEE RE tee Re ener 390 
NROSS OLMeAEIN cPoyscch tances oS eee eater nligl atalicotanaa(e 6 
NE OSS POde ALAIN so tus ai amet te rerers eles Seiad acote meen 5 
HEOS EO Las CUSED Ney os6 exes tates je si a) aaa lop ae oho ose 138 
ROSS Ole Cette stars ct anallsaienonerowe cy s:lusecn tie etetera,s 35 
HOSS COLMEOO Loe ter yaks ides wits store leas se suatioaw sep somite 5 
HGOSSmRO Pe OVC eyicgaioy a) 5 fax tra ash Seles af claire eabis, of 3/"o sake ees ces 8 18 
EER CHING MOL “ATIN tte cele w).cicc keine oe ea ee 109 
sé Be OIG. Mak Kacitatere erence: ateven cote 49 
oe Se RIO OLSI: lhecsrapnefs csustencusysierehoene 273 
ee SMO Me cM vd ay etlai scateu anal tees anes ok 186 
: SLOOL we rpebts (ates) ofere ee tsetevcns susie. 219 
et pee CPUAanousprigs contrac eehane clioeerneoe 151 


Here are nearly 1,600 serious injuries, 390 of 
them fatal, 207 of them leading to serious dis- 
memberment, and nearly a thousand fractures, 
without a cent of compensation ! 


Rejected Claims 


In most of these cases, the injured employes 
or their dependents, aware of the fact that they 
were outside of the sphere of the law, did not 
make any claims. But in other cases claims 
were made, and 467 were disallowed during the 
three years. The legal administration of the act 
was in the hands of Charles Earl, solicitor of 
the department, who was in entire sympathy 


with the purpose of the law and fully conscious 


. 


of its shortcomings. A fairer construction of 
the act could not be desired. Nevertheless, 
in 467 cases the claims had to be rejected. 
In 107 cases the occupation was not cov- 


ered by the act, in 16 cases the parents 
were not dependent (though there might 
have been other dependent relatives such 


as brothers and sisters, whose rights are not 
recognized by the law). In 38 cases the dis- 
ability did not exceed fifteen days—in some 
cases it was exactly fifteen days, of the writer’s 
own knowledge. 


In 65 cases compensation was denied because 
the accident was due to the negligence or mis- 
conduct of the injured employe. Nine of these 
¢ases resulted fatally and the injured employe 
was not there to disprove his negligence, 
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The abolition of all altercations as to fault 
or responsibility is the essential underlying prin- 
ciple of compensation laws. But a provision ex- 
cluding accidents due to the employe’s own negli- 
gence is still in the federal employes’s compen- 
sation act. As a result, nine widows with 
families were deprived of any compensation for 
the loss of their bread-winners. What gross in- 
justice may be caused by this negligence may 
be illustrated by one striking case which the 
writer of these lines had investigated personally 
during his connection with the administration 
of the law. A specific charge of negligence on 
two points was made, and the victim having died 
as a result of being drenched by sulphuric acid, 
could not establish his innocence. A widow and 
a little girl were therefore to be deprived of 
their compensation for the loss of husband and 
father. When, however, a thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts was undertaken, it became quite 
clear not only that there was absolutely no evi- 
dence to support the charge, but that the ma- 
chinery was defective, and that the entire opera- 
tion was unnecessarily hazardous, and in fact 
was radically changed between the time of the 
accident and investigation. In a civil suit for 
negligence a verdict of $10,000 or $20,000 might 
have been obtained. Here the payment of one 
year’s wages as compensation was resisted by 
the superintendent of the plant. 


Ninety Days’ Limit Outrage 


The most glaring injustice perpetrated in the 
name of law still remains to be told. The act 
was drawn with such flagrant ignorance and dis- 
regard of actual conditions, that an iron-clad 
ninety days’ limit was made for presentation of 
claims in case of fatal accidents, while in all 
other accidents claims may be made within any 
reasonable time. For this reason alone, 22 
claims of dependents had to be disallowed, and 
22 families deprived of compensation due them, 
because of non-compliance with a senseless 
formality. Extraordinary precautions are neces- 
sary at present on the part of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission to prevent the recurrence of such 
cases. 


The Compensation Scale 


So much for injuries remaining uncompen- 
sated for one reason or another. Scarcely more 
satisfactory is the treatment accorded cases 
where compensation is due. When an injury 
does not exceed fifteen days in duration, except 
in the Canal Zone, no compensation is paid. As 
nearly 55 per cent of all the accidents do not last 
over 15 days, that rule alone deprives that pro- 
portion of all compensation. 

But if the injury has extended into the six- 
teenth day, Presto! There is revolution. The 
full time lost is compensated. The difference 
of half a day means two weeks of wages. Thus 
a direct incentive is given to exaggeration of 
injuries, and a demoralizing force is created. 
Very interesting statistical evidence of this ef- 
fect is furnished by the report. The rule ob- 
tains in all establishments and services outside 
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the Canal Zone. In the latter all accidents are 
compensated. Watch the result: 


All other 

services and 
Injuries Leading Isthmian Establish- 
to Disability of Canal zone Per Cent.ments. Per eae 
7 days or under. 2,674 51.0 993 26. 
8-15 QYS fie Sia: 1,147 21.9 491 13.0 
TET SES on Siac 64 7.0 584 15.5 
Ga ps 8 reiaue 267 5. 472 12.5 
Over 28 days.... ergs) 14.9 1,232 82.0 

5,237 100.0 3,772 100.0 


On the Canal Zone there are only one-third as 
many injuries lasting over from 15 to 21 days, 
than from 8 to 15 days. In the permanent ser- 
vice there are actually more injuries of just over 
15 days duration than of 8 to 15 days, which 
is also against all European accident experience. 

Aside from this exception, the treatment of 
temporary disabilities is liberal, as full wages 
are granted up to one year’s time. No incentive 
is thus created for return to work, and when 
in addition, sick benefits are obtained from priv- 
ate organizations or insurance companies, an 
actual premium upon malingering is granted! 

On the other hand, after the expiration of one 
year all benefit stops, no matter what the injury. 
It may be a lingering disease, it may be a dis- 
ability of the gravest nature and absolutely per- 
manent—the injured wage-worker receives not 
a cent after the expiration of the first year. If 
the workingman has been killed, the same iron- 
clad limit of one year’s wages applies. And if 
the injured workman dies, not immediately, but 
after a long period of suffering, then the pay- 
ments made to him before death, are discounted 
from the death benefit, which is one year’s wages. 


Value of Limb and Life 


A few gruesome figures will illustrate the re- 
sults. Altogether 280 fatal accidents were com- 
pensated. During the first year the average 
amount of compensation was $704.48; during the 
second year it fell to $633.15, and during the 
third year to $595.93. Less than $600 for a life, 
or to put it differently, for the support of a wife 
and children. The small average is partly due 
to the low level of wages among the laborers 
of the Canal Zone, where the-average death com- 
pensation for the third year was only $515. But 
even outside of the Canal Zone, the average was 
under $700. As the average number of sur- 
vivors in these cases was two, $350 was about 
the average grant per person for the loss of a 
bread-winner. 

As the compensation for a fatal accident is 
equal to one year’s wages, these figures throw 
an interesting sidelight upon the average earn- 
ings of the employes of the national government. 
Even outside the Canal Zone, where cheap West 
Indian labor is employed, 18 per cent.of all in- 
jured employes were receiving under $600; 47 
per cent under $800; 63 per cent under $1,000 
a year; and 85 per cent under $1,200. 

Such is the economic status of the employes 
whose dependents are left practically without 
any support after a fatal accident. 

As to serious, permanent, disabling and dis- 
membering accidents, here is the average yalua- 
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tion placed by the national government upon the! 
necessary parts of the human anatomy: 


Average 

Compensation 
Goss of anvarmica. 4-1 14 Cases 498.94 
KOR SOS STAN ow oe eccye Shaan 215.84 
ig “ one leg 440 ce 507.20 
« « —poth legs Ke ee 410.97 
ST SSE OUMEMCVON s cictes 29s 415.11 


Rather a cheap schedule of prices, one must 
agree. But then these are averages. In indi- 
vidual cases much less was paid. During the: 
first year $73.50 was paid for the loss of a hand, 
and $300.25 for the loss of an arm, and $25.00 
for the loss of an eye. During the second year 
the price of a leg in one case was $162.76 and 
for an eye about $30 was paid. During the third 
year $191.52 was paid for the loss of an arm, 
and $192.15 for the loss of a hand. 

The scale of compensation of the New Jersey 
act is probably one of the lowest among the 
American acts, and yet, even under the New 
Jersey act, an eye is compensated from $500 to 
$1,000, a hand from $740 to $1,500, a leg from 
$875 to $1,750 and an arm from $1,000 to $2,000, 
and this in addition to benefits during treatment 
and cost of medical aid. 


Efforts at Reform Thwarted 


It may be said in defense of the act that it was 
adopted early in the progress of the compensa- 
tion movement, when the people as whole were 
not ready to go as far as they arenow. One may 
even agree with the statement of the acting com- 
missioner of labor that the act, “despite its in- 
completeness, has been one of great benefit to 
a very considerable number of injured employes 
and their dependents.” 

The crucial question remains: Why was not 
the act amended during all these five weary 
years? 

The state compensation acts were adopted ir 
1911 and 1912, and yet a large proportion of 
them have already been rewritten or amendec 
this year. This happened in Ohio, California 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, Illinois. The faults o1 
the federal acts were so glaring that it was not 
necessary to accumulate five years’ experience 
before making an effort at amending the act. 

There is an important lesson in practical legis. 
lation—not to be too hasty in agreeing upon < 
weak, denatured act in the hope of amending i: 
in the near future. For it is almost impossibl. 
to work up the same enthusiasm for the re 
vision of an act, and hasty legislation may prov 
more of an obstacle than a help. 

As a matter of fact, a few efforts were madi 
at radical reform. As early as the spring o 
1910, when the act had been in force only abou 
eighteen months, so many difficulties arose wit 
the administration of its indefinite provision 
that a conference of representatives of all th 
executive departments was held in the Depart 
ment of Commerce and Labor at the invitatio: 
of the secretary. It was the writer’s privileg 
to participate in that conference, and to act a 
its chairman during its three weeks of session: 
Its members were representatives of all branche 
of the government service, mostly people withou 
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ny direct contact with modern problems or re- 
ition between employer and employe. Remem- 
er also that it was before the actual era of 
merican compensation had begun (the New 
ork law did not pass until three months later). 
ompensation without any regard to negligence 
ppalled as a fad imported from Europe. But 
aree weeks’ study of the problem caused a 
hange wonderful to observe. Called together 
rimarily to consider questions of administra- 
ion, the conference refused to abide by these 
mits, and it concluded its deliberations by 
dopting about a dozen recommendations for 
ecessary changes in the act, such as extending 
- to all wage-workers in the government em- 
loy, cutting the waiting period down to three 
ays, increasing the scale of benefits substanti- 
lly, recognizing permanent disability, introduc- 
ag obligatory medical and surgical aid, and pro- 
iding for accident prevention. 

As a result of this conference some twenty 
2en went back to their respective departments 
nd bureaus convinced enthusiasts of compensa- 
ion. The work had its wider effects, for in al- 
aost all departments the suggestions for amend- 
nent met with enthusiastic support. The sig- 
ificance of the movement was really much 
reater than the limits of government service 
vould indicate, for the adoption of these sug- 
festions at the time would have materially in- 
luenced all compensation legislation by the 
tates. 

But what became of the movement? Who has 
eard of the conference? You might find refer- 
mces to it in a few government reports, if you 
new exactly where to look for them. But the 
novement itself was asphyxiated in the very 
lepartment and bureau which at the time was 
naking an encyclopedic study of similar legisla- 
ion in Europe. Though the conference was 
eld in the Bureau of Labor, that bureau did 
othing to help the movement along. And even 
he new set of administrative regulations which 
he conference prepared was not issued by the 
lepartment until two years later. 


The Kern Bill 


It is quite evident that the situation cannot 
emain as it is. Not only are the interests of 
(00,000 men and women at stake, not only is it 
. glaring injustice that a government employe 
n a Boston navy yard should in case of in- 
lustrial injury receive worse treatment than an 
mploye of a rapacious shoe machinery trust in 
he same state, but the United States government 
annot be permitted to remain a dead weight 
ipon the American movement for better labor 
aws. 

I hope the facts and figures above recited 
rove conclusively enough that mere amend- 
nents of the act cannot accomplish the neces- 
ary results. An entirely new act is absolutely 
1ecessary. Very recently, a bill was introduced 
n the Senate by Senator Kern, which as yet 
epresents the most advanced work in compen- 
ation legislation in this country. 

“While introduced in the Senate by the Demo- 
ratic leader, it in no sense represents a party 
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measure. The bill was prepared by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation and repre- 
sents many months of work of a committee of 
expert bill drafters, thorough students of com- 
pensation problems, and people with actual ex- 
perience in the federal service and the adminis- 
tration of the present law. 

It establishes what at present may be con- 
sidered model provisions of compensation, not 
only for industrial accidents, but also occupa- 
tional diseases—a problem of scarcely less 
magnitude, as recent investigations have con- 
clusively shown. 


(1) The proposed act applies to all the em- 
ployes in the United States Civil Service (with 
the exception of the Isthmian Canal, where con- 
ditions are temporary and peculiar) for no sound 
argument can be made for any exceptions. 


(2) It applies to occupational diseases as well 
as accidents. An injury is an injury, whether 
produced by a piece of machinery or the 
insidious effect of lead, brass or arsenic poison- 
ing. Some of the most difficult problems the 
department had to solve in the administration 
of the present law, concern the distinction be- 
tween an occupational accident and an occupa- 
tional disease.’ 


(3) Medical and surgical aid and necessary 
surgical supplies shall be furnished by the gov- 
ernment to the injured. Not only is the cost of 
such aid and surgical supplies an important part 
of the economic problems created, but the proper 
treatment of all injuries is’ a money saver in 
preventing numerous complications and aggra- 
vations of the harm done. 


(4) The basis of the compensation scale is 
two-thirds of wages instead of full wages as 
now paid. Some incentive must be given for 
return to work within reasonable time. More- 
over, the grant of medical aid makes the reduc- 
tion of the scale of benehts for the minor in- 
juries smaller than it would appear at first 
glance. But on the other hand— 


(5) Compensation begins on the fourth day, 
and only injuries lasting less than three days are 
left without compensation. That is the modern 
tendency in all European compensation laws. 
Of all the important countries of Europe, Great 
Britain is the only one which excludes accidents 
under fifteen days; and there is very little justifi- 


cation for such a measure. 


(6) Compensation lasts as long as disability 
lasts, instead of stopping at the expiration of one 
year. Continuous weekly benefits in case of per- 
manent injuries are the prevailing method in 
Europe. Our American state laws, in order to 
reduce the cost of compensation, have limited it 
to six, eight or ten years; the injustice of dis- 
continuing the compensation of an invalid at an 
advanced age is gradually becoming evident, and 
in the very recent acts (as for instance, that of 
California), permanent pensions for serious in- 
juries have been introduced. 


(7) In cases of partial disability (as mani- 
fested in reduction of earning capacity) two- 
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thirds of the loss in earning power is given. Be- 
ginning with New Jersey, a number of American 
states have established definite benefits for speci- 
fic injuries. For instance, for the loss of an 
arm, 50 per cent of wages for 200 weeks (or 
from $1,000 to $2,000); for a hand the same 
benefit for 150 weeks, down to fifteen weeks only 
for the little finger. This system looks attract- 
ive because of its definiteness and simplicity. 
But the experts who drew the bill rejected this 
plan as altogether incapable of doing justice to 
the injured. For it must be quite evident even 
to the tyro, that the financial value of every 
definite member depends upon the injured per- 
son’s occupation. A loss of a leg and a loss of 
an index are injuries of very different signific- 
ance to a jeweler and to a longshoreman. 


(8) In case of fatal injuries, the compensa- 
tion is adjusted to the number of dependent sur- 
vivors, with the same maximum limit of two- 
thirds of the wages, and a graduated scale is 
provided for the widow, children, etc. 


(9) The rights of dependent brothers and 
sisters, and those of dependent grandparents are 
also recognized. 


(10) To the widow compensation is made pay- 
able until death or remarriage, and to the chil- 
dren until the age of eighteen. That the present 
treatment of the widow and children under the 
act of 1908 is preposterous needs no further 
proof. But none of the American acts, which 
limit the compensation to six or eight years, do 
- justice to the surviving family of the killed 
worker. Such compensation simply postpones 
but does not remove the economic distress. The 
added six or eight years but further disqualify 
the woman from opportunity to earn a living, 
and little children should not be deprived of 
their only means of support by the time they 
reach the grammar school. 


(11) In computing compensation, earnings 
over $100 a month must be disregarded. Earn- 
ings of over that amount place the employe in 
a class where some voluntary provision is possi- 
ble in addition to the benefit granted. On the 
other hand, the minimum monthly benefit for 
total disability is placed at $33.33 or nearly $8 
a week, as against the $4 or $5 limit in most 
state laws. No one has as yet succeeded in 
proving that it is possible to support a family 
on $5 in New Jersey or on $4 in Massachusetts. 


(12) Assuming that prevention of accidents 
and diseases of occupation is at least as im- 
portant as their compensation, proper measures 
are prescribed for careful study of their causes, 
with the view of finding and prescribing methods 
of prevention. 


(13) For the proper administration of the act, 
now located in one little obscure corner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, a special adminis- 
trative body is created. 


(14) A general fund is created for the pay- 
ment of compensation, which is now charged to 
the appropriations of the various bureaus, often 
interfering with the regular expenditures, and 
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thus creating a force for discouraging legitimate } 
claims. ; 

Parsimonious statesmen may bring the charge} 
of extravagance against this bill. A just com- 
pensation system must cost more than the one. 
that goes by that name now. Yet the cost is} 
not such as to ruin the finances of a govern-| 
ment with a budget of over $1,000,000,000 an- | 
nually. The payments under the act for all ac-| 
cidents which occurred during the fiscal year| 
1910-11 were $380,330. Adding the expenses | 
under the special compensation systems, the total 
cost was $528,595, of which $216,489 was paid to} 
Isthmian Canal Zone employes, and $302,106) 
to all others. The canal is a temporary under-. 
taking, rapidly drawing to a close. It has been} 
estimated by competent experts that during the’ 
first year the new system would require about! 
$500,000; that after a few years, this may rise: 
to $1,000,000, or three times as much as the: 
present cost. 

Now, a million dollars is a good bit of money,, 
to be sure. But all American industry at present. 
pays from 75 cents to $1 on the $100 of wages, , 
for employers’ liability insurance, and in the com-} 
pensation states perhaps twice that amount.) 
Uncle Sam has a pay roll of perhaps $500,000,-} 
000. A million dollars is only 20 cents on) 
$100 of the pay roll. Can it be that the burden) 
which is considered just for private industry 1s) 
too heavy for Uncle Sam to carry? 


_ BUREAU OF MINES AND A NEW PROBLEM 


The United States Bureau of Mines, since its) 
organization in 1908, has worked energetically’ 
and effectively toward the improvement of con-) 
ditions inside the mines. It has assisted mining?) 
companies in the organization of safety work; 
it has studied the causes of accidents and intro-» 
duced remedies for some of the most dangerous) 
conditions, such as the establishment of a list of 
permissible explosives and proving the explosi-. 
bility of coal dust; and it has, through bulletins, | 
conference and demonstration, spread the idea 
of safety among operators and miners. 

Now it has-come to the conclusion that con- 
ditions outside the mine concern the safety of 
the miner no less than those below ground. 
Shooting off the solid may be no more hazardous. 
than drinking polluted water. Insufficient 
timbering will lead to a swifter death, but it may 
be no more certain than insufficient drainage. | 

Accordingly the bureau has organized what 
is to be known as the mine sanitation section. 
The engineer in charge of this new section is. 
J. H. White, who for nearly two years was 
Sanitary engineer of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company at Birmingham. Mr. 
White planned and supervised the installation of 
the sanitary improvements in the camps of the 
Tennessee Company that have been a prominent 
feature of the administration of President 
George Gordon Crawford. 

In a statement issued by the Bureau of Mines 
the following summary is made of what is hoped 


.to be accomplished: 


The bureau hopes to bring about progress by 
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appealing to the miner, the manager, and the 
owner, showing that all three can assist, and 
how all three can be benefited by good sanitary 
conditions. It will reach the miner by means 
of illustrated lectures, moving-picture exhibits 
and pictorial circulars. These will show how 
sickness and suffering are spread by careless 
habits, and will drive home the importance of 
personal and household cleanliness. The bureau 
will assist the managers by pointing out glar- 
ing sanitary menaces and showing methods and 
costs of abatement. It will describe in bulletins 
common unsanitary practices and show the evils 
which follow in their wake. It will submit sani- 
tary rules and regulations and show the best 
methods for their enforcement. 

In the same statement Engineer White, who 
is to direct the new work, outlines some of its 
phases as follows: “The mining town does not 
grow but is built at a single stroke. The effect 
of this is that the valuable lessons learned by 
the ‘try-out’ method and the profit gained by 
previous mistakes do not exert their powerful 
influence, so that the errors existing in one 
house exist in all. 

“One of the first investigations which the bu- 
reau intends to take up is the house problem 
with a view of putting before the miners the 
best practices and the ones which have stood 
the tests of time. 

“The necessity and importance of a satisfac- 
tory water supply for the people who were to 
get out the coal was probably not given much 
consideration in the past. 

“In a limestone region pollution of the water 
may come from miles away which makes the 
potential danger of the well very great. This 
may involve the distribution of drinking water 
in bottles throughout the town, the well water 
being used for cooking and washing purposes 
only. © 

“The inconveniences due to the difficulty of 
getting water from the wells may be eliminated 
by establishing bath houses at the mine shaft so 
that the men may wash upon coming out of the 
mine. These bath and change houses are being 
widely introduced; in a few states they are re- 
quired by law. A public laundry is a great con- 
- venience for the women; lugging in several tubs 
of water, preliminary to doing a week’s washing 
is a severe burden. Bath houses in or near the 
schools for the women and children are almost 
necessary accessories to the perfect well system. 
Wholesome and safe drinking water is essential 
to existence; its supply is one of the gravest re- 
sponsibilities accompanying company ownership. 

“There are few mining towns with sanitary 
sewer systems. Such a system presupposes a 
public water supply for flushing purposes. The 
annroximate location of a mining town is de- 
- termined by the mine shaft and the topography 
must be accepted as it is. This is generally 
rough and hilly and a single gravity system of 
sewers is next to impossible as the cost of level- 
ling off the hills and grading the streets is pro- 
Moreover, a suitable stream to take 
the discharge of the sewers might not be near 
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at hand; and the wecessity of installing a sewage 
disposal plant looms up. 

“Mining towns possess many advantages, but 
the drawback lies in the fact that the initiative 
in maintaining sanitary and clean conditions 
throughout the mining town rests entirely with 
the operator. Indifference on his part may give 
rise to deplorable unsanitary conditions. The 
residents have no official voice in the govern- 
ment of the town and unofficial aggressiveness 
is seldom exerted because the total absence of 
property rights breeds irresponsibility and care- 
lessness. Many of them are blissfully ignorant 
of the dangers of unsanitary surroundings, and 
when they protest it is the inconveniences rather 
than the dangers that bestir them.” 


STATE COMPENSATION REPORTS 


The effective agitation for compensation legis- 
lation in the United States is now about five 
years old. Twenty states or more have aban- 
doned the old liability system in favor of a sys- 
tem which promised, as far as a priori reasoning 
and the experience of foreign countries could 
show, to be more nearly just both to the injured 
worker and to the public. Eleven states have 
had a year or more of practical experience under 
comnensation laws which should be of the great- 
est value to commissions now studying the sub- 
ject in other states. And yet printed reports 
for the year have been published only by Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Washington 
and Wisconsin, and most of these are meager 
and inadequate. Most significant is the elaborate 
Washington report which, brought up to date 
of May 1, was reviewed in THE Survey of 
June 21. 

The New Jersey report for the year ending 
October, 1911, is also fairly adequate, though 
there are points in which fuller information 
would have been valuable. It shows 6,635 acci- 
dents reported of which 193 were fatal, four 
were total permanent disabilities, 384 repre- 
sented permanent partial disabilities, 4,336 were 
temporary disabilities, of which 2,365 were 
trivial. The average cost for medical aid was 
$21.17. Two thousand and three cases were en- 
titled to compensation, but 7.2 per cent of these 
did not receive compensation, 19.3 per cent re- 
ceived “irregular or faulty compensation” and 
14 per cent did not receive necessary medical 
aid. As. 92.8 per cent of all those entitled did 
receive some compensation, however, the com- 
missioners feel that this is a distinct gain on the 
old liability system under which only 20 per 
cent, roughly, received any damages for in» 
juries. The reasons why compensation was not 
received in some cases are not given, but only 
one case was due to employer’s insolvency, a 
auestion which is now agitating those interested 
in compensation. 

Seventy-eight of the 91 fatal New Jersey cases 
involving dependents, received compensation. 
Calculations based on twenty-seven cases showed 
an average weekly benefit of $6.97 for an aver- 
age number of three dependents. In 86 per 
cent of the cases leaving no dependents, funeral 
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expenses were paid. Figures are not given for 
benefits paid in other than fatal cases. With the 
exception of the Néw Jersey Central, none of 
the forty railroad companies operating in the 
state elected to come under the act. Beyond this 
statement in regard to the railroads, the report 
gives no clue to the proportion of all employers 
in the state who have elected to come under the 
law. 


NEW COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 


The recent sessions of the Legislatures of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Connecticut, Minnesota and 
Texas added to the number of states having com- 
pensation laws. Wisconsin and Illinois have 
amended the laws they passed within the last 
two years. 

Nothing can be said of the Wisconsin amend- 
ments since they have not yet been printed for 
public distribution. Amendments to the Illinois 
law extend its provisions to cover not merely 
hazardous but all employments, though employ- 
ers in non-hazardous employments not accepting 
the laws do not lose their common law defences. 
Acceptance involves the waiving of the right 
to sue. 

The conditions of dependency are defined and 
rates of benefit are somewhat changed. Hos- 
pital benefit is set at a maximum of $200 dur- 
ing an eight weeks’ limit, the period of notice of 
injury is limited to thirty days and safeguards 
are set around benefits in case of employer’s in- 
solvency. Finally an industrial board of three 
is appointed to administer the act which has the 
functions, in connection with industrial acci- 
dents, both of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and of an arbitration board. ‘ 

No copy of the new Texas law has as yet 
been received. The other four new laws show 
a great uniformity, all being of the pseudo- 
elective form, with presumption of election as- 
sumed in default of written rejection; all pro- 
vide low benefit rates, 50 per cent of wages or 
wage loss, and all provide that contracts with 
insurance companies shall hold these companies 
responsible for payments of benefit in spite of 
the employers’ bankruptcy, though the terms of 
the Nebraska act do not appear to make insur- 
ance or some form of security, on the part of 
the employer, obligatory. 

The Connecticut law excludes no group but 
casual laborers; the other three exclude also 
domestic and farm servants. All have some pro- 
vision for medical benefit and no benefits are to 
be paid till two weeks have elapsed. Minnesota 
allows the generous maximum period of three 
months during which notice of injury must be 
given by the employe. In this law also non- 
resident aliens are specifically included—to be 
compensated on the same terms as residents. 

The Connecticut and Iowa laws provide 
special administrative bodies. In Iowa an in- 
dustrial commissioner appointed by the governor 
for a term of six years will administer the act, 
and fix standards of safety. In cases of dispute 
he will appoint an arbitration committee, with 
himself as chairman. In Connecticut five com- 
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missioners will act as administrators and arbi- 
trators. 


ENGINEERING A DRINK OF WATER 


It costs about $1.82 for each employe per year 
to maintain a pure drinking water system at the 
Continental Works of the National Tube Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh. Max Rosenkranz, chief 
engineer of the plant, describes the system in 
the Monthly Bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute for June: 

The refrigerating plant consists of an am- 
monia compressor, condenser coils and tank 
similar to those used in ice plants, and if used 
for making ice would have a capacity of ten 
tons per twenty-four hours. 

Water from the municipal filtration plant is 
first passed through two filters containing char- 
coal and gravel, flowing to a cooling tank where 
by contact with ammonia coils it is cooled to 
the desired temperature, which is about 45 de- 
grees in summer and 52 degrees in winter. A 
pump then forces it through three circulating 
pipe lines, leading to all parts of the mills and 
back to the cooling tank. 

The lines are of galvanized wrought steel pipe 
insulated with pressed cork covering, 11%4 inches | 
thick, and with specially moulded cork covers 
over the fittings. The temperature of the re- 
turning water is about seven degrees higher 
after circulating through an overhead line 1,500 
feet long. At each fountain the line forms a 
U, dropping to the faucet and rising again, leav- 
ing no dead ends where water can stand. Con- 
sequently the first gush from a fountain, when 
opened, is fresh and of the proper temperature. 

Strictly sanitary fountains are used exclus- 
ively. They consist of 4-inch steel pipe with 
white enameled iron bell holding the supply noz- 
zle, which is set low so that the lips cannot 
touch it. The waste water flows down the pipe 
through a trap to the sewer. The fountains are 
located in the most accessible and least danger- 
ous places, within easy reach of the men. 

The number of fountains to employes averages 
one to every thirty men. The amount of water 
consumed per man, including the waste, varies; 
about one-half as much being used in winter as 
in summer. The records show an average for the 
month of August (1912) of nearly two and one- 
quarter gallons per man for a working day of 
ten hours. 


LABOR UNIONS AND THE LAW 


Since the jury in the case of the Philadelphia 
Cordwainers in 1809 rendered the verdict—“We 
find the defendants guilty of a combination to 
raise their wages”—there has been no time when 
the legal status of unionism in some of its phases 
has not been in question. In the seventies and 
early eighties the unionists, apparently feeling 
the lack of any legal recognition of their right 
of association, endeavored to secure from the 
Legislatures of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
and finally from Congress the right to incor- 
porate. Topsy-turvy as it sounds in these mod- 
ern days, the employers of that time resisted 
these efforts tooth and nail. 
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Picketting, boycotts, and contempt cases grow- 
ing out of alleged violation of injunctions have 
occupied the attention of the courts more re- 
cently. The right to form unions and to strike 
has been established, but in the last few years 
there have been cases that had the flavor of the 
early conspiracy prosecutions—cases brought 
under the Sherman anti-trust law of 1890. 

Soon after the passage of this act it was de- 
clared by a court to apply to combinations of 
labor no less than of capital. In 1894 the law 
was cited against the railway strikers who were 
acting in sympathy with the disaffected Pull- 
man employes. 

The most prominent case is that of the Dan- 
bury hatters. This case has been in litigation 
since 1902, and only last year a federal court 
assessed heavy damages against members of the 
hatters’ union in accordance with the terms of 
the Sherman law. Soon after this decision, suit 
was brought by certain coal operators in West 
Virginia against the United Mine Workers, ask- 
ing for damages to the amount of $750,000, al- 
leging a criminal conspiracy to injure their busi- 
ness. Somewhat later indictments, which have 
since been dismissed, were found against officials 
ot the miners union for violation of the Sher- 
man law. 

It is against this situation that organized labor 
has endeavored to secure protection, first by 
seeking an amendment exempting labor unions 
from the operation of the anti-trust law. Fail- 
ing in that they have worked to prevent the 
appropriation of money for the purpose of prose- 
cuting labor unions. This end has at last been 
partly attained. ‘lhe sundry civil appropriation 
bill, just passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, carries a rider declaring that no part 
of the money appropriated may be used in the 
prosecution of labor unions or farmers’ organi- 
zations. An identical bill was vetoed by Mr. 
Taft just prior to the expiration of his term of 
office. President Wilson disapproved of the 
rider and in signing the bill stated that other 
appropriations would supply the department of 
justice “with abundant funds to enforce the 
law.” 

If this is the case, the rider would seem to be 
of little effect. It is hailed as a great victory, 
however, by unionists. Says the Molders 
Journal: 


“The action of both houses of Congress, 
however, is a long step in the right direction, 
for it clearly indicates that in the opinion 
of a majority of congressmen and senators, 
the law should not apply to trade-unions, 
and foreshadows the final amendment of the 
law. It will also have an influence upon 
the courts in cases where trade-unions or 
their officials and members are forced to 
defend themselves in legal proceedings 
brought against them under the law. The 
amendment of the law, however, will not 
be accomplished without a desperate oppo- 
sition on the part of the manufacturing in- 
terests. The law as now construed by the 
United States Supreme Court makes every 
national and international union subject to 
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punishment, fines and dissolution, and places 
in the employers’ hands a more effective 
weapon against trade-unions than any other 
which they have secured since this country 
became a republic.” 


JOTTINGS 
SOMETHING IN A NAME 


“Next Week is Efficiency Week,” read a large 
sign which was fastened one morning to each 
traveling crane in the plant of a middle western 
factory, says a recent issue of Factory. Produc- 
tion figures had for many weeks back been 
gradually bettering themselves and although they 
were in pretty good shape at the time of the 
posting of this notice, a special effort had been 
planned for the next week. But a spade may 
not always be called a spade in the handling of 
men. The word “efficiency” is formidable in 
the eyes of many workmen. In this case the 
mere mention of it was sufficient to arouse any 
slumbering hostility to the new methods and 
instead of a banner figure being reached, pro- 
duction fell off 25 per cent from average recent 
attainments. 


SAFETY RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted at the Detroit Convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

WHEREAS, this association has taken an active 
and leading part in the nation-wide movement 
to minimize the number and character of work 
injuries and to provide just and adequate com- 
pensation for incapacitated workers and _ their 
families ; 

Be IT RESOLVED, that it is the sense of. this 
association we should give renewed thought and 


.effort to the encouragement of every rational 


method of lessening occupational accidents and 
disease ; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that we urge our 
members in every part of the country to give 
their practical support to any substantially sound 
proposal to substitute a rational plan of work- 
men’s compensation for existing systems of em- 
plovers’ liability; and 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, that we heartily en- 
dorse and commend the work of our Committee 
on «accident Prevention and Relief and recom- 
mend to the board of directors the continuation 
ot its valued activities. 


C. W. POST ON WELFARE WORK 


The following is from an address given by 
C. W. Post, a Battle Creek health food manu- 
facturer formerly president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, at a compliment- 
ary banquet to that organization at Battle 
Creek, Mich., last May: 

“T am not a warm advocate of a lot of foolish, 
misapplied, maudlin sympathy that has paraded 
under the name of “welfare work.” We don’t 
provide any marble bath-tubs, lecture rooms, 
stereopticon pictures, free libraries and reading 
rooms, or free lectures. All of this kind of stuff 
reminds me of a religious fanatic who used to 
go about poking his religion into everyone’s 
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face, and talking with a mouth that looked and 
sounded like it was filled with mush. Any real 
live man would like to take a crack at it and 
see how much would run out. 

“Those who understood workmen at all realize 
that first and foremost they do not want to be 
subjected to a lot of gifts and charities that 
would place them under lasting, servile obliga- 
tion to the donor, their employer. Their sub- 
conscious manhood rises in revolt, and they hate 
to meet the boss on the street. They are em- 
barrassed and don’t feel right. The American 
workman wants an honest, first-class price for 
his labor, and then he wants to be let alone 
to follow his own individual ideas as to his ways 
of life and the use of his money. If he is badly 
in need of a book, there are ways that he can 
get one without being under obligation to the 
boss for it. If he wants a bath, the same thing 
is true. 

“Pay men the highest standard wages, and they 
will pretty well take care of themselves, and 
meet the boss with a straight-up head, clear eye, 
and the honest respect that passes from man to 
man. 

“The welfare work that I believe in is that 
which makes it possible tor the man to help 
himself, but it does not include the holding of 
a milk bottle to his lips after he is weaned.” 


PROMOTING HEALTH IN THE FACTORY 


The North Company of Worcester, Mass., 
has during the past year made physical examina- 
tions of all its 1,200 employes. Those suffering 
from any physical defect were informed of its 
nature and advised as to the treatment to be 
pursued. In some cases where the nature of the 
work tended to aggravate the condition a change 
of work was arranged. A first-class oculist was 
called to prescribe for all who were known to 
have eye troubles and who would agree to pur- 
chase glasses if necessary. The result has been 
the correction of many abnormal or diseased con- 
ditions before they become dangerous. 


TREND 


T IS interesting to note that the western 
social spirit is spreading even to distant 
China. The Christian Evangelist notes the im- 
portation of hospitals and asylums by western 
missionaries. Of native efforts toward improve- 
ment it says: 


When the provincial ‘legislature met in 
Canton the first three things considered were 
social. They were the abolition of the 
opium traffic, of foot-binding, and of the 
slavery of girl domestics. These paragraphs 
recently told of how drastically the chief of 
police in that city is carrying out the laws 
passed in regard to the last of these three 
reforms. We read frequently of the sever- 
ity accompanying the enforcement of the 
opium laws, and it is said that the deter- 
mination accompanying the other reform is 
little less marked. 
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Christians. : ison} 
drove the missionary wedge into Xavier's 
“everlasting rock” of paganism. A young} 
disciple, educated at the University of Mis-}} 
souri and the Bible College, has been made) 
director of public welfare works for thisi| 
province. It will fall to him to devise plansyj 
and institutions for charitable and all formsy 


of relief work. 
* * x 


CURTAIN lectures to farmers on wasteful 
methods in agriculture by the masters of! 
industry in our cities have been the order of the: 
day for several years past. Wallace’s Farmer, 
in the following editorial, tries the shoe on the: 
other foot: 


The cities, or rather the men who do the} 
big business of the cities—the railroads, the 
banks, the merchants—have been giving thes 
farmer a great deal of advice as to how to} 
conduct his business. They have proclaimed} 
him a man who knows little or nothing about} 
business methods; that he is wasteful and] 
extravagant, a soil robber and a monopolist, 
and all that. They have been giving him) 
much advice, and we have no doubt it is 
well meant; sometimes the advice of intelli-, 
gence, sometimes the advice of ignorance. 

It is only fair, therefore, that the farmer | 
should give the city man some advice. The} 
evil of the city is congestion of population. | 
Congestion of population means bad sani-} 
tation, poor ventilation, lack of sunlight; 
and this means disease and a high death-. 
rate, particularly among children. 

Now, the farmer is peculiarly qualified to) 
give advice in such matters. He has had 
experience, not with men, but with live) 
stock—hogs, cattle and sheep—and he knows | 
perfectly well that the same conditions which | 
render stock growing unprofitable make’ 
equally unprofitable the growing of men.. 
He knows that the disease of hog cholera, | 
which has gone all over the United States, 
losing him millions every year, began in a. 
distillery in Indiana, where it was attempted 
to keep large numbers of hogs together. 
He knows from his own experience that if | 
he keeps more than a certain number of 
hogs, sheep or cattle together in the same 
enclosure, that they are certain to become 
diseased. He knows that tuberculosis in 
cattle is a stable or barn disease. He knows | 
that if he increases his hogs beyond a cer- 
tain limit, he has no profit. The same is 
true of chickens. 

He reasons, and reasons correctly, that 
the same laws that govern animal life will 
operate among men, and will be even more 
deadly in their operations. 


Wallace’s recommendation is to scatter the 
city out into the adjoining country by provid- 
ing cheap railroad rates. It is from this point 
of view that the editorial goes on to chronicle 
Toronto’s efforts for the relief of congestion: 
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As a city, Toronto buys acreage, builds 
houses on it and rents them at a reasonable 
price. The street car companies in Toronto, as 
in other cities, presume to say where the peo- 
ple shall live. Toronto buys the land, builds 
railroad lines to it, and sells tickets at the 
rate of ten cents for six rides, and the track 
runs as far as five miles out. It has begun 
in a small way, building a hundred houses 
of five, six and seven rooms each, with a 
common playground and a common heating 
plant. These houses are sanitary in every 
way, with bathroom and toilet conveniences 
and the city rents these houses at $3 a room. 
It now proposes to improve two hundred 
acres of land, paying $200 an acre for it, 
building houses on it, and renting them at 
$20 a month and less, with sufficient land 
for a good garden to go with each house. 
They are building their own railways; and 
when the charter of the present city rail- 
Way company expires, they expect to con- 
nect it with theirs, and thereafter be able 
to determine for themselves where people 
shall live, and that they shall live under 
sanitary conditions. 
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CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHILDREN 


A report of the Western Reserve Child 
Welfare Council on work done for  chil- 
dren in the city of Cleveland shows a lively 
appreciation of the responsibilities of the council. 
After reviewing the organizations already avail- 
able and the work accomplished, a program of 
work for the near future is outlined which may 
be suggestive to other cities awakening to civic 
responsibility for child welfare. 

The outline covers the enlargement of mater- 
nity hospital accommodations; the extension of 
maternity dispensary work; the securing of ade- 
quate playground facilities; the establishment of 
a municipal Department of Public Recreation; 
the building of a Babies’ Hospital; the co-ordina- 
tion and extension of the work for crippled 
children; the securing of proper institutional 
care for feeble-minded and functionally defective 
children; the establishment of a fund to be used 


for the boarding of certain children in families; . 


the promotion of co-operation in the treatment 
of the problem of illegitimacy; the study of the 
influences of the street upon child life; the estab- 
lishment of an agency to secure employment for 
dependent mothers with infants; and the secur- 
ing of a temporary emergency shelter open to 
any child at any time. 


PROBATION IN SWEDEN 


Judge Harald Salomon, of Stockholm, who 
made an extended study of juvenile court and 
probation work in this country in 1906, and who 
later formed The Protection Society in his 
native city, has recently published an English 
translation of an article describing the methods 
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and accomplishments of his society. The pam- 
phlet relates principally to the investigation and 
probationary oversight of adult offenders. One 
of the most interesting features is the illustrated 
cases. They show that the work is being carried 
on in a painstaking and intelligent manner. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BOOKLET 


A new edition of a Brotherhood Booklet, 
Brotherhood in Social Service, has been issued 
from England, which justifies its sub-title of 
Suggestions for Work from the Practical Ex- 
perience of Adult School and Other Social 
Workers, as it is full of practical suggestions, 
concrete examples of work accomplished, an- 
ecdotes and helpful information. It should be 
helpful to social workers in any community. It 
was compiled by W. G. Wilkins, treasurer of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
who seems to be in close touch with social ac- 
tivities in America, as well as having a most 
comprehensive and sympathetic knowledge of 
social work in and about his section of Derby. 
The booklet can be obtained for one penny and 
postage from the Brotherhood Publishing House, 
Holborn Hall, Clerkenwell Road, London, Eng- 
land. 


NATIONAL PROBATION CONFERENCE 


The program of the annual conference of the 
National Probation Association at Buffalo on 
August 26-28 includes Bernard Flexner of 
Louisville, Judge Harvey H. Baker of Boston, 
J. J. Kelso of Toronto, Mrs. Caroline B. Alex- 
ander of Hoboken and other well-known social 
workers. Two of the meetings will be joint 
sessions with the National Conference on the 
Education of Truant, Backward and Delinquent 
Children. By special arrangement those pres- 
ent can attend the meetings and also the enter- 
tainment features of the International Congress 
on School Hygiene which will be in session in 
Buffalo during that entire week. Programs of 
the probation meetings may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Arthur W. Towne, 105 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn. 


PRISON FARMS FOR MICHIGAN 


The violent outbreak of prisoners last year at 
the Jackson, Mich., state prison, gives special 
significance to reforms which are now under 
way. In answer to the request of the Board of 
Control of the Michigan State Prison for three 
new prison farms, the Legislature granted an ap- 
propriation to purchase two with a combined area 
of 665 acres, together with a reasonable amount 
for equipment. No appropriation, however, was 
made for a new cell block. 


GEORGE JUNIOR ABROAD 


England has opened the Little Commonwealth, 
modeled after the George Junior Republic and 
in charge of Harold Large who studied under 
“Daddy George” at Freeville. Eight republics 
are in operation today and two more will prob- 
ably be opened in the fall. 


Training for Social Work 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF PHILANTHROPY 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Efficiency in any kind of work 
dépends upon the right use of ex- 
perience. 

To those already engaged in social 
work, a year atthe New York School 
of Philanthropy offers an oppor- 
tunity to study and interpret under 
leadership their own experience and 
the best of experience of others 
with a view to greater future 
efficiency. 


Send for Announcement giving courses, 
requirements, etc. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
Room 94, 105 East 22d St. 
New York City 


The Philadelphia Training 
School for Social Work. 


Combines theory and practice in its eight 
months’ course in a most unique way. Fall 
term opens October 3, 1913. 


Lectures— Two mornings and two after- 
noons each week for the discussion of the 
fundamentals and the practice of social work. 


Practical Work—Under the direction of 
the heads of the leading social agencies in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Library and Research Work.— 
Working Fellowships —$30 to $50 a 


month in value, for men and women having 
capacity for executive work. 


Write for catalog. 


WILLIAM 0. EASTON, Director 
419 South Fifteenth Street :: Philadelphia 
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WANTED 


First Assistant County Agent 
for Cook County relief work; 
male or female; pay $208.33 per 
month. Competitive examination 
open to all citizens of the U.S. 
will be held at 10 A. M. August 
29, 1913, in Chicago. Requires 
person with administrative abil- 
ity, experienced in modern char- 
ity methods. For application 
blank and descriptive bulletin, 
apply to Cook County Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, 547 County 
Court House, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, college and New York | 
School of Philanthropy graduate, having suecessful | 
business experience and four years in social work as | 
executive secretary, is available about September Ist, 
1913, for a position requiring constructive work. Ad- 
dress 1134, SurvgEy. 


seven years’ experience in varieties of social work— 
desires position as executive secretary, or social, or 
industrial investigator. Available in October. Ad- 
dress 1138 SurRvEY. 


TRAINED worker—ten years’ experience, desires 
Hastern position. Experience as Director of Play- 
ground, Juvenile Court Work, Child Special Agent 
National Child Labor Committee, Settlement Work. 
Hspecially experienced in special investigation and 
organization. As head-resiuent, now reorganizing 
California Settlement. Available Oct. ist. Address. 
1144 Survey. 


SCHOOLS 


Chicago Training School for 
Playground Workers. 


Full training for playground work, gymnasium 
work, (indoor and outdoor) games, dancing, story 
telling, child study and dramatic art. 


Write for catalogue, 700 Oakwood Boulevard 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Post Graduate Course in Public Health Work for 


Nurses at the Henry Phipps Institute, Philadel- 
phia, will open October 1, 1913. Entrance blanks 
and outline of curriculum will be sent on request 
to the Superintendent. 
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TO READERS OF THE SURVEY: 


As Survey .Associates, we invite you to join the $10 Co-operating Sub- 
scribers who are making possible the progressive development of this magazine. 

You already know how the experiment was entered upon last fall of put- 
ting The Survey on a mutual basis—relying upon its readers themselves to develop 
it as an educational enterprise, without capital. 


Over 700 readers have so enlisted to date, and they make up our member- 
ship base. We are eager to spread this membership nationally—make it country- 
wide, like the constructive movements which The Survey interprets and reinforces. 
We want it to hold up the hands of those who are taking the lead in social ad- — 
vance in every American community; and in turn we have felt that we can count 
on their sure help for the common enterprise. 


Through these subscriptions and larger gifts, and through unstinted con- 
tributions of work and writings, nine months of our first critical year have been 
breasted. Something like $4,000 must be raised by September 30 to clear the 
remaining three—and the year. We scarcely need tell you how much hangs on - 
the outcome of this first twelve months in such an adventure. 

By becoming a Co-operating Subscriber and a Survey .Associate who lets 
his judgment be known, you can help shape the magazine into a creative force in 
American life. 

Sincerely, 


(For acknowledgments of contributions 
see inside back cover.) 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


